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ABSTRACT 

Four case studies were conducted to evaluate the Arts 
Partners project, an umbrella program which brings together schools 
and art agencies who hire professional writers, artists, dancers, and 
musicians to hold 10-week residencies with students. The four 
schools, chosen randomly, included three elementary schools — one in 
upper Manhattan, one in the south Bronx, and one In Brooklyn — and a 
middle school in Queens. Arts Partners workshops were observed, and 
interviews were conducted with administrators, teachers, artists, and 
students. Results indicated that: (1) the programs appeared to be 
very successful in motivating students and giving them alternative 
ways to succeed; (2) students rated their experience in the program 
highly; and (3) their open-ended responses confirm the perceptions of 
teachers and artists that students gained greatly in sel f -conf idence 
as well as in verbal ability as a result of the program. 
Recommendations include: artist training should include a discussion 
of active and passive teachers and strategies on how best to work 
with the latter; orientation sessions should stress the kind of 
behavior and activity level that is expected of teachers; artists, 
in-school coordinators, agency administrators, and teachers should 
meet at the beginning of the residency to discuss goals and 
expectations; agency programs orienting artists should last 
approximately a week; and staff development in alternative assessment 
would be encouraged by development of a pilot program in portfolio 
assessment. (Contains four tables and one figure of data. Four 
appendixes present data from teacher interviews, artist interviews, 
and student questionnaires.) (RS) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Arts Partners is an umbrella program which brings together 
schools and art agencies who hire professional writers, artists, 
danciers, and musicians who hold ten-week residencies with students. 
Arts Partners contributes to the social, cognitive, and aesthetic 
deve Lopment of students by enriching the existing school 
curriculutt. In operation since 1984, Arts Partners included 18 
arts agencies which worked with 167 schools in 22 school districts, 
and served 15,563 students in 1992-1993. 

The Office of Research, Evaluation, and Assessment (OREA) 
conducted four case studies this year in order to evaluate the 
program. The study revealed that Arts Partners programs helped 
students develop social and artistic skills. The programs appear 
to be very successful in motivating students and giving them 
alternative ways to succeed. 
Major findings include: 

Students rated their experience in the program highly and 
their open-ended responses confirm the perceptions of theachers and 
artists that students gain greatly in self-confidence as well as in 
verbal ability as a result of the program. 

The Arts Partners structure emphasize a team model for the 
artist and teacher relationship. Communication problems and 
mismatches in styles of teaching may impede this partnership. 

Informal evaluation exists; however, the incorporation of art 
portfolios conferencing between artist and student and teacher and 
student are not seen as part of or incorporated into an authentic 
alternative assessment. 

Based on these and other findings in this evaluation, OREA 
recommends that program planners and administrators: 



■ Artist training should include a discussion of 
active and passive teachers and strategies on 
how best to work with the latter. 

■ Similarly, the orientation session that 
teachers attend should stress the kind of 
behavior and activity level that is expected 
of teachers in the classroom with the artist, 
and the different ways that they are expected 
to communicate with him or her about the 
students and the options available for 
reinforcing arts skills with students when the 
artist is not present* 



■ vnien possible, the artist, in-school 
coordinator, agency administrator, and 
teachers should meet together at the beginning 
of the residency to discuss goals and 
expectations, including the nature of the 
artist/teacher teaching relationship. The 
school and arts administrators also need to 
insure that the artist/teacher meetings occur. 
A letter of committment which spells out in a 
simple manner what each party's obligations 
are, signed by all parties at the beginning of 
the residency, would greatly aid and encourage 
communication and cooperation. 

■ Whenever possible, provide a single room for 
fine arts residencies with art materials to 
reduce logistical problems. 

■ If possible, agency programs orienting artists 
should last approximately a week to give them 
the maximum amount of training. 

■ Although it may not be possible for every arts 
agency to have a program that talented 
students can be referred to. Arts Partners 
might consider developing a directory of 
programs available to talented students. 

It would also be useful to give artists a letter to 
send to parents of talented students^ which they could 
personalize. 

■ Staff development in alternative assessment 
would be encouraged by the development of a 
pilot program in portfolio assessment, to be 
implemented in the Arts Partners program in 
the 1993-1994 year. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



PROGRAM BACKGROUND 

Arts Partners is an umbrella program that brings elementary 
and middle schools together with arts agencies which hire profes- 
sional writers, artists, dancers, and musicians to present work- 
shops in the schools « The workshops usually take the term ot a 
10-week residency planned collaboratively with educators and the 
community. The program's purpose is to contribute to the social, 
cognitive, and aesthetic development of students by enriching the 
existing school curriculum. Funded by the Office of the Hayor, 
the New York City Public Schools, the N.Y.C. Department of 
Cultural Affairs, and the N.Y.C. Department of Youth Services, 
Arts Partners is often the only arts program in a school. 

During the 1992*1993 school year, 18 arts agencies provided 
artists to 22 school districts (see Figure 1) . A total of 167 
schools^ lb, 563 students, and 140 artists participated in the 
Arts Partners program during this school year* 

Each district's arts liaison was responsible for: 1) 
seeking funding for the program, 2) selecting the arts agencies, 
3) approaching schools about participation in the program, and 4) 
making the arrangements to place the artists in the schools. The 
school principals usually decided which grades and teachers would 
participate, and selected an in-school coordinator — typically an 
assistant principal— to work vith the arts agency, artist, and 
teachers to make sure that the residency ran smoothly. 
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FIGURE 1 



PAA7ICXPATZKG ARTS PARTNERS AGEMCIES* 
1992*93 



KrtM PartD^rs Arts Agency 


Community school District 


Ballet Hispanico of New Yoric 


15, 


24 


The Brooklyn Arts Council (BACA) 


21 




Children's Arts Carnival (CAC) 


8 




Children's Museua of Manhattan 


2 




City Lore 


6, 


8 


1 Creative Arts Team (CAT) 


4, 


12, 13, 18, 19, 20, 29 


1 Elders Share the Arts 


28 




Harlem School of the Arts 


6 




Henry Street Settlement 


1. 


2, 7, 12 


Jamaica Arts Center 


28 




Learning Through an Expanded 
Arts Program, Inc. (LEAP) 


4, 


26, 27 


Learning through Art/The 
Guggenheim Museum's Children's 
Program 


12 




Poets in Public Service (PIPS) 


2, 


8, 17, 21, 29, 31 


Queens Council on the Arts 


24 




staten Island Children's Museum 


31 




Studio in A School Association 

(SIAS) 


15, 


18, 19, 20, 22, 27 


Young Audiences/New York 


2, 


9, 17, 19 


Young Playwrights 


6 





• EightMn ag^ncitts worked with schools in 22 conaunity school 
districts in ths 1992*-93 Arts Partners program. 



The artists were trained for program participation by their 
arts agency. Administrators and teachers in participating 
schools attended an orientation program provided by Arts 
Partners, and teachers attended staff devel- -inent workshops and 
had other meetings with the artist working in the school. 
EVALUATIONf METHODOLOGY 

Choice of Schools and Programs Visited 

OR£A evaluators visited four schools in 1992-1993 to observe 
Arts Partners workshops and interview administrators, teachers, 
artists, and students. The four schools and Arts Partners 
programs were chosen randomly within the parameters of geograph- 
ical and student age distribution, but excluded programs that 
were included in the case studies in the 1991-1992 Arts Partners 
report. The schools included three elementary schools — one in 
upper Manhattan, one in the south Bronx, and one in Brooklyn— and 
a middle school in Queens. 

In each case, OREA evaluators observed a workshop in 
process. They also interviewed or surveyed four groups of 
participants: 

• the in-8chool program coordinator, and when possible, the 
school principal. In one case, a district arts liaison was 
also interviewed by phone. Subjects discussed included the 
school's physical plant and history, the student population, 
the school's relationship to arts programs, and the 
program's efforts at parent involvement. 

« the artist conducting the workshop observed by the 

evaluator. The artist first completed a questionnaire, and 
then was interviewed by the evaluator. Subjects covered 
included the artist's background and training, his/her 
relationship to the classroom teachers participating in the 

3 
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program, and the methods used to identify artistically 
talented students and refer then to other programs. 

• teachers participating in the program at the school. In 
some cases, several teachers^-usually all teaching the same 
grade-- worked with the Arts Partner artist. Evaluators 
observed and interviewed at least one teacher at each of the 
four schools, although they were not always able to inter- 
view all of the teachers who were observed. Teachers were 
asked about their background and training, the value of the 
program to them and their students , and the means being used 
to assess students' work* 

• For the first time^ evaluators explored students' reactions 
to and feelings about the program by asking them to complete 
a questionnaire at the end of a workshop. The students were 
in the second, fourth, fifth, and seventh grades. Those 
responses which were specific to a particular program are 
included with the discussion of each particular school in 
Chapter 2, while more **global'* responses have been included 
in Appendix 01. 

SC9PE 9F THIS REPORT 

This chapter has provided information on the program's 

background and purpose, and the methodology used by OR£A to 

evaluate the program. Chapter II summarizes the evaluators' 

findings about program implementation and impact, and Chapter III 

presents evaluators^ conclusions about the program's efficacy and 

their suggestions for program improvement. Appendices A-'D 

provide summaries of data gathered in the various interviews and 

observations conducted by ORJBA. 
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II. SCHOOL PROFILES 



CR£A ^valuators made site visits to four schools with 
different Arts Partners programs, in order to examine how these 
different programs ''meshed" with other efforts in each school. 
School 1 was an elementary school in Brooklyn utilizing the 
Studio in a School (S.I.A.S.) program; school 2 was an elementary 
school in the south Bronx using the Voung Audiences program; 
school 3 was a Queens intermediate school being served by the 
Learning Through an Expanded Arts Program, Inc. (LEAP} ; and 
school 4 was an elementary school in the Washington Heights area 
of Manhattan being served by the Young Playwrights program/ 

BROOKLYN SCHOOL 

Congeal school Enviggnagnt 

Physical Plant , The first elementary school was in a 
Brooklyn neighborhood of single*-faaily homes. Housed in a 
building which was built in 1904, th« school has significant 
structural problems due to its age, yet appeared freshly painted 
and bright when it was visited by th^ OREA observer. Currently 
running at 141 percent of capacity, the school's major problem is 
lack of space, with certain rooms used for nany purposes, and 

'S.I.A.S. usetf artists to work with students in painting, 
drawing, and sculpture. Perfomers froa Young Audiences sake 
dance, music, theater, and visual arts presentations in order to 
**spark creativity and responsiveness, develop reasoning and 
thinking skills, enhance and integrate the curriculum, and proaote 
cultural literacy and self-esteem aaong the studsnts.** LEAP brings 
poets, scientists, and artists to the classroom to work with 
teachers to meet the needs of the students, while Young Playwrights 
is couitted to introducing students to the experience of theater 
and writing plays. 



every inch of the school utili^'.ed. 

student PODula^^gn The principal described the student 
population as 88 percent minority — many of them immigrants and 
non*£nglish speakers. The originating nations include Guyana, 
Haiti, Ecuador r Mexico, and Colombia. The student turnover rate 
is 58 percent each year. 

Relationship to arts programs . The school had an art 
teacher until four years ago, when she moved out of state. The 
principal said that the teacher had found her job difficult due 
to lack of space for storage and the necessity to cart naterials 
from class to class. This teacher has not been replaced* 

The school first became involved with Arts Partners in 1991* 
1992, when the district arts liaison obtained a grant for the 
Studio in a School program. The liaison had suggested that the 
program serve fourth and fifth graders, but the principal chose 
the third grade class, which was more overcrowded than the 
others. This class has received Arts Partners training for two 
years straight, although many of the students have changed during 
this period. An assistant principal was assigned to oversee the 
program as in-*school coordinator. 

l,i addition to Arts Partners, the school participates in a 
program run by the South Street Seaport in Manhattan. The 
program provides the students with educational experiences 
throughout their years at the school. For instance^ first 
graders learn the names of fish and how to draw the different 
kinds, and fourth graders get to stay overnight on the "Peking" 
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sailing ship and take turns "keeping watch" throughout the night. 

P;%rent involvemen t. The school cries to involve parents in 
school activities, thanks to a grant they receive each January 
which enables them to provide ESL classes to parents and training 
in how to become involved with their child's school and educa- 
tion. This program also allows them to bring in speakers on such 
topics as parenting, and managing family stress. The principal 
was proud that attendance at PTA meetings is high, averaging 100 
attendees per meeting. 
Workshop Observation 

Artists' background . The Arts Partners artist was a young 
man from th^ Studio in a School program. Originally from the 
Dominican RepubliCr where he had been a woodcarver, he had 
studied at both the Art Students League and Parsons School of 
Design, and had been a teacher for three years. This was his 
first year in the Arts Partners program, however, and therefore 
his first at this Brooklyn school. (Sm also Appendix C-1.) 

Students' activity . Th^ artist vae conducting a workshop 
for fourth grade etudente in collaboration with two classroom 
tMchere who remained in thm room with him. The students werm 
working on art projects In two different media: painted clay 
sculptures end wator colore on muelln cloth* The subject of both 
projects was ths City of Nsw Vork** 



""The artist Ister pointed out that the children had made 
models of animals they had seen on a trip to the Nuseum of Natural 
History and had painted scenes from trips to the louth Strsst 
Seaport • 
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Most of the children had finished their cliv models, 
although a few students had not yet painted their sculptures. 
The clay sculptures consisted of animals^ buildings, people, 
miniature furniture, a basket with fruit, and even a skating rink 
with people on it. All of the work clearly represented what the 
"artists" had meant it to, and about a third of the work was 
ext aordinarily vell-crafted and could easily have been passed 
off as the creation of a much older artist. 

The OREA evaluator observed the students drawing drafts of 
what were eventually to be their muslin paintings. First they 
drew an outline in pencil, followed by magic marker or a drawing 
pencil; then they wet the paper and used water colors, with a 
brush, to fill in the colors. The teacher hung up these drafts 
from clotheslines strung around the room, where they could dry 
and the children could see them when they drew their pictures 
again on the muslin. The artist said that a parent had volunte-* 
ered to sew the muslin together to make a banner of New Vork 
scenes . 

Certain children were designated ''art monitors." These art 
monitors gave out papar, painty brushes ^ and water to their fel*- 
low students and were responsiblm Cor collecting thase items at 
the end of thm workshop. This simple organizational technique 
made the set*up bafore and clean-up aCtsr the class vary smooth. 

Artistes activities in the workshop . While the childrsn 
worked, the artist wsnt around the class and quietly spoke with 
::he students about thair work« Ha also playad classical music on 
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his tape machine, which several children later said they partic- 
ularly liked. He would from time to time make a general 
announcement, like a reminder that water needed to be used with 
the paints or to point out a good composition. A gentle and 
reserved person, the artist worked well with the students* 

Role of classroom teachers . There was a marked variation in 
the way that the two observed teachers interacted with the 
artist. One was very vivacious and involved. She hung up the 
pictures for the children and circled the room, directing 
traffic, watching what the children were doing^ and fielding 
questions. 

The other teacher was far more passive. She sat in the back 
of the room and let the artist do the teaching. Only once did 
she contribute to something he said. 
The Artistes Response to the Program 

The artist reported that his S.I.A.S. training had consisted 
of a weeklong workshop conduct^ad by arts agency staff, plus a 
seminar on multicultural ism. He considered the most valuable 
aspects of the training to have been the information about Indian 
and African cultures, while the least valuable was the 
administrative part. (See also Appendix C-»l.) 

He said that exhibitions of the students' work was the best 
way to identify talented students*, and that he did not know of 

*The Studio in a School Association usually likes to sponsor 
an exhibit of the students' artwork at the end of each residency. 
The issue of when and what kind of exhibit tha school would hold 
had been discussed by the artist and in-school coordinator, and 
later with one of the teachers. The problem was one of space, 
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a mechanism to r«fer th« students to other programs. He did not 
think that his arts program had a scholarship fund for especially 
talented students he encountered in the residency* He stated 
that the skills that the students Learned in Arts Partners 
programs encouraged them, and that when he told them how veil 
they did, their self-esteem increased and probably helped them in 
other academic areas. 

The artist noted that only one of the teachers participated 
in classroom activities, and commented that teachers need to know 
that they should be actively involved with the class. Parents 
were not involved with the classes, although, as noted above, one 
had volunteered to sew the muslin cloths into a banner. 

The artist shared his lesson plans with the OREA evaluator. 
The plans appeared to be detailed and carefully organized. 

Teachfgf' R^sppnat to tht PcQgraB 

Teacher 1 , The first teacher interviewed by OREA had taught 
for three years ^ two of which were at this Brooklyn school. Her 
only previous experience with the arts had been in college and at 
a workshop associated with another program; she had not attended 
the Arts Partners workshop. She said that she includes art in 
her own curriculum and had just had her class make sock puppets. 

rather than a lack of interest. The possibility of emptying and 
using a display case for art work had been raised. Additionally 
ths PaineWebbsr Company was sponsoring an sxhibit in ths lobby of 
its Avenue of the Americas^ offices of ths best student work from 
all ths Studio in a fchool programs in the public schools. The 
artist discussed with ths chlldrsn which clay sculptures had bssn 
picked for display at the Palnetfebber exhibit. (See also Appendix 
c-3.) 
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She felt that the program had helped her discover the 
talent, imagination, and enthusiasm of her students. She planned 
to use what she had learned from the artist to have her students 
make clay models of Manhattan and draw characters from literature 
under her own supervision. The teacher further noted that the 
Arts Partners program helped the students to learn to pay 
attention to detail, which, in turn, helped Btrengthiin their 
reading and writing skills. She felt that, in general, the 
program was "fun and valuable." (See also Appendix B-4.) 

In terms of assessment, this teacher had used exhibitions 
and portfolio assessment tools to help her evaluate students' 
work, and said that workshops on alternative assessment and 
turnkey sharing among teachers were available. 

vmile this teacher said there was no on-going coordination 
with the artist, the OR£A evaluator had nonetheless observed that 
the artist and she worked very closely together in the classroom. 

Teacher 2 . The second teacher had taught for eight years, 
but for only two at this school. Although she initially said 
that she had had no experience in the arts, she later noted that 
she had participated in s program with s poet from Columbia 
University. 

She had attended the Arts Partners orientation workshop and 
two additional ones, and believed that she had learned a lot. 
She specifically singled out organisational skills and infoma** 
tion on where to obtain arts materials as the parts oC the 
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training that had been most useful to her. she said that she 
already includes the arts in social studies and asks students to 
draw the things they discuss. "They are expected to explain 
things in both words and pictures," she conunented. 

The teacher also felt that the Arts Partners program had 
taught her how to integrate new and different arts activities 
with reading and writing. It has also helped, 

• . . children who are language- deficient [by giving] them 
more vocabulary. It also helps children with low self- 
esteem, who are better able to express themselves and able 
to think more critically [as a result of their participation 
in the program] . 

And finally, she felt that the Arts Partners program had, 

• • . identified those [students] who are artistic. [The 
students] have been shown that they can work cooperatively 
as a team, organize their skills, and artistically express 
other studies in more than one way* 

The teacher referred to the exhibits of children's work as 
the main assessment procedure. She also collected artwork for 
portfolios, and wrote about the children's work in her personal 
journal as an additional means of deepening her understanding of 
student progress. She concurred with the other teacher that 
professional development in alternative assessment techniques was 
available. 

She stated that she meets vith the artist from time to time 
and that **It'B a good program. The artist is good with kids and 
able to work veil with them. He has a good plan every week and 
is prepared.** Thus, this teacher made very eupportive statemente 
about both the artist and the program when interviewed, and was 
the teacher who had attended all the workshops that Arts Partners 
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had to offer. Yet, in the class observed by OREA, she had sat 
quietly in the back of the classroom and had not actively parti- 
cipated or interacted with the artist. 
Students' Pefceotions of the Program 

Responses to open^^ended questions , Evaluators administered 
a short qpiestionnaire to the fourth grade students in the work- 
shop they had just observed. Table I summarizes the students' 
responses to three open«-ended questions they were asked about the 
Arts Partners program, which demonstrate that they have learned 
arts vocabulary and concepts, and in some cases, have increased 
self-esteem and confidence as a result of the program, other 
responses indicated that they had learned media-specific terms, 
such as **string out,^ ^pushing/ pul 1 ing, " and ''shaping." 

Tventy^three (41 percent) of the 56 students thought that 
the best thing about the art class was the painting that they 
did, and 15 (27 percent) mentioned working with clay. Twenty^ 
three (41 percent) believed that the best way to "make the class 
even nicer** was to have aore of it, e.g. to mmkm the class period 
longer and/or more frequent, and/or have the residency last 
longer than ten weeks. Fifteen students (20 percent) offered 
constructive, one-of-e-*Rind suggestions, and seven (13 percent) 
liked it **juet the way It is.** At least four students 
independently mentioned the artiot as the **best thing about art 
class.** To one child he was the best thing because ^he does not 
yell at us. Plus we paint a lot.** 
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Ratin<irs of Arts Partiners class > The children were also asked 
to indicate the extent to which they agreed with five statements, 
using a 4-point rating scale, with one equivalent to "strongly 
agree", 2 to "agree", 3 to "disagree", and 4 to "strongly 
disagree." The statements were: 

1» I look forward to this class. 

2. I learn new ideas and ways to make things in this class. 

3. I have started to draw or model clay on my own. 

4. I have fun in art class. 

5. I would like to work with my art teacher again sometime. 
All of the statements received a rating of 1 or 2. The 

lowest mean rating was 1.91 for question 3, which perhaps re* 
fleets some insecurity on the children's part about their 
abilities in this area. 
BRQMX SCHOOL 

genfigai SchOQi Environrngnt 

The second school visited by OREA was an elementary school in 
the South Bronx serving 750-800 students in grades K through 5. 
The school itself is large, and also has a temporary annex where 
several classrooms are housed. The neighborhood seems predom- 
inantly poor, with some burnt-out buildings. There are also a 
number of store- front churches in the area. The school is a 
Chapter 1* school with a poverty index of 77,31. 



'chapter 1 is a federal funding source for renediation to 
improve students' skills in reading, writing, mathematics, and 
English language skills. A school is eligible for Chapter 1 
funding if a specified percentage of its low Income students is 
equal to or greater than the oltyvlde average, based on a formula 
which takes into account the number of students who are eligible 
for a free lunch and/or Aid to ramllies with Dependent Children. 
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Racially, the student population is 48% black and 51% 
Hispanic. Nationalities at the school include Puerto Rican, 
Jamaican, Dominican, and Panamanian. The children in the school 
have some of lowest reading scores in the city. 

The school has two music teachers, one for grades K-*l, and 
one for grades 2-5, The latter is also the in-schcol coordinator 
for the Arts Partners program. Additionally, there is a drama 
teacher and an art teacher. Up until this year, the school also 
had a Learning to Read through the Arts (L.T.R.T.A,) program. 

The in--8Chool coordinator called the Arts Partners residency 
an "enrichment" program* He stated that it was a "very good 
opportunity for students to express themselves in different 
styles of music and dance," The Arts Partners residency was paid 
for by the district. 
Classroom Observation 

Aytist^s background . The artist in this school was from the 
Young Audiences program, which tailored staff training to the 
individual artist's needs, A very experienced musician and 
educator, he had taught for over ten years, seven of these in 
Arts Partners prograas. This was his second year the artist was 
at this particular school, A recipient of a B.F.A. from the 
school of Visual Arts, and a graduate of the Performing Artist** 
in-*the-Schools Progras at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
he had begun studying drumming m&ny years ago with the Dinzulu 
Company. A craftsman of African drums, ths artist had also 
worked as a museum educator at the Jamaica Arts Center, the 
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Brooklyn Museum, the Arts Connection' and the Staten Island 
Children's Museum. He was currently involved with several 
curriculum projects including the project*'. Lastly, he 

has formed his own performance/education company. (See also 
Appendix B-1.) 

Classroom characteristics . The Arts Partners classes were 
all held in the **Parents' Room," which was a room reserved for 
P.T.A. members and other parents. It did not have student desks 
or chairs, and the children sat on the floor. The artist said 
that he had been able to arrange the use of this room for all his 
classes, and that this situation was much better than the year 
before, when he had to carry all his instruments and equipment 
from room to room "like a nomad.'* 

Classes observed . Two classes of second graders were 
observed by OREA evaluators. The first class consisted of 
twenty-^one children, three of whom were "visitors" from other 
classes; the second class was made up of twenty-*two students. 
Highlights from the classes are combined in the summary below. 

Artistes role . The artist began by setting out all of the 
African instruments he had brought with him on the floor. He 
then celled out the name of an instrument and had a child pick it 
out, thus reinforcing everyone^s knowledge of the names of the 

Arts Connection is an arts agency which links professional 
arts resources with the public schools. Arts Connection's aim is 
to bring diverse cultural experiences of a high artistic quality to 
the school coamunity regularly. 

The **7«^** project emphasizes the multiple intelligences of 
children in the ways they learn and can succeed, 
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instruments. Each child had a turn. After the instruments had 
been picked by a group of children he had them play with him as 
he drumiQed* The children had also learned some chants which the 
artist rehearsed with them* Each student had to remember the 
chant by him or herself and to repeat it for the class. One 
chant in particular began with the words "J. J. Coolay** and the 
children referred to it often in their questionnaires. While a 
few of the second graders needed some help^ most performed very 
well. 

The artist then taught the class a new rhythm by using the 
Friday bell, one of his African instruments. While some students 
initially experienced difficulty, most **got it/* including one 
little boy who announced that "it was a piece of cake!** and 
proceeded to play it very well for his class. His teacher told 
the evaluation team later that the same boy had been having 
trouble in school, but that the self-^conf idence he was gaining 
due to his musical talent seemed to be helping him begin to try 
new things. 

Another class activity was the '^block game.** To play this 
game five children passed five blocks around in a circle, using 
their right hand and passing it to the person on their right. 
The passing was done in rhythm with the artist's drumming which 
changed in pace, metsri and eventually in the basic pattern. 
Because the passing could only occur if ell the blocks were where 
they were supposed to be at the seme timei it was a difficult 
game which required real skill. Soae children needed coeching on 
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which hand was t^hair tight, but this qaoitt vas aiso int^ndiid to 
•nhanc« th«ir ability to dist inq'Uish right frca Il«ft. Thm 
students did the activity weli. k third activity had th« 
childrsn aov^ fr««Lv to the artist's ieriprovisat ional druHajEing and 
whastHinq. 

The artist was very gcod at getting and keeping the atten-^ 
tion Gt thm students. It they began to talk attcng thsaselves or 
their attentfi^cn strayed, he wcuid say^ ''Can L see ycur eyes?*" 
«intil everyone Looked at hiis. If a child had trouble with a 
rhyths or chant the artist went over it caretully with hie or 
her. There was always sceething going on in the classr and 
because every chiJd eventuaHy did every activity, they all paid 
attention when other children were doing it so that they could 
learn it theasevlef^. The children were intently involvecj in the 
class and very enthueiastic. The artist was very aware of safety 
issues and ude sure a child tied hie shoeLacos before coeing ut^ 
to take hie place in a group. 

Rc^.f X f^^he^s . The teacher in each of the two classes 
deecnetrated very different behaviore. The firet teacher was 
very involved in the leseon. She eat with the children and urged 
the* on, and once, at the euggeetion of the artist, even per- 
formed a rbytlui hereelf. 

The eecond teacher, however, wee very withdrawn and eat at 
the back of the rooa at a desk doing work, she did not 
participate in the class, and refused to participate in the ORJCA 
evaluation. 
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Artist 's PtSgQnsg to thfe prcg ram 

Th« artist's ttKperienca ^nd kno^lmdq^ in the field was quite 
evudent. Hot cnHy had h« aet vith the teachers at the beqmninq 
of hiB residency, he had also presented them with a study guide 
he had written for thes, including a bibliography, and activities 
and exercises that thsy could do with the children * vrhen asked 
about th< vide difference in the participation of the two 
teachers OREA evaluators had observed, he shrugged it off and 
ascribed it to personality differencss. (Ses also Appendix 0-2 •) 
hfhile each class is a kind of psrfonsancs, ths artist felt 
that thers was too much pressure on students when a aajor 
perfomance is planned. He said that he felt developmental 
work, in which students focus on learning the skills^ was eore 
aeportant than focusing on peri'ecting a polished perforeance for 
an audience. He s^id that the children were not evaluated 
individually, although the residency itself was* The art list did 
not believe that his prograa had e »echeniee to identify talented 
students encountered during a residency^ or that there was a 
scholarship progree for such students. (See also Appendix 0-3.) 

The artist was very glsd thet soee of the odeinistrative 
dutiee thet had originally been eesignsd to the artists were no 
longer required* He felt thet "Arte Pertnere is a good 
opportunity end (a} very« very poeitive** experience for the 
studente. He eleo indlceted thet the echool steff had been 
helpful And supportive* 



Teacher Response to the PrcQran 

OR£A was only able to inteir/LQw one of two teachers 
involved in the prcgrara. A teacher for eleven years at this 
school, she indicated that the second grade had been picked to 
participate in the Arts Partners residency because the third 
grade was too busy preparing for testing. Although she had no 
arts background and had not attended the Arts Partners 
orientation session, she was nonetheless very supportive of the 
arts, which she described as great motivating tools for children. 

She described her relationship with the artist as a 
dialogue, and said that she appreciated his lesson outlines and 
activity suggestions, but also cofiuaented that she would prefer 
■ore joint prep periods and more nestings with him* Vfhen he was 
not there, she had the clasf^ sing (which she described as ott^ 
key) , do percussive sounds and rhythms, and follow the instruc** 
tions that the artist had left for her* She was planning to 
explore some other types of music with her class and possibly 
have them make some simple instruments before the end of the year 
as an extension of the Arts Partners residency. (See also 
Appendix B**2 • ) 

The tescher identified the fact that the program was 
encouraging children to take risks^ and helping them learn to 
follow instructions, as two of the most important contributions 
of the program. It has allowed her to see talent in her students 
which '^hides in reading and math.** she described the class as **a 
good release^ and "excellent**, and said that she was '*scstaticl ** 
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with it. 

Students^ Pgrcgpt&gf?i 

Thm students were qivsn a qu«st lonnaire that was a little 
simpler than the onss that thm cider children at other schools 
had been qiven. Given the choice to disaqree (2) or agree (1) 
with the following stateeents, the average response was to agree 
(1.0). The BtateDents were; 

1. like going to this African ausic class. 

2. I would like to have this class again next year. 

3. I have fun m this class. 

4. I know eore now at^out African nusic. 

On Table 2, the responses to the open-endsd questions show 
that the children enjoyed the class and had learned about African 
sinqingi Instruments, and vusic in general. 

QUEENS SCHOOL 

ggnerai School Enviranagnt 

student Population . The Queens school visited by OREA is an 
intervediate school which serves 1^200 students in grades 6, 7, 
8, and 9. Vfhile seMbers of Minority and iuigrant groups attend 
the school, the population is 54 percent white. The school is 
close to the border between New York City and Long Island « in a 
neighborhood of einqle-^f aaily houses. 

Phylcsl p^ant . Built In l§ft4, the school is newer than the 
average New York City school. At the tiM of OHEA'e visit it was 
clean and orderly, and was decorated with an old Aural of the 
history of the world which was about to be restored by students 
currently attending the school, a recent student eural of self- 
portraits (drawings by individual students dune un a lung roll of 
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paper), and a n«w aural in progress ueinq codic book imagery. 
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R^IatLionahlD to arts cy i rriculara 

Thm school has an •xt^nsivs arts ptG^tau. Wlui« e^xth and 
saventh qradsrs are htttsroqsnaously groui^^^d, eicjhth and ninth 
qradars ars screened for talent in four areast instrumental, 
vocal, arts, and drama. The Talent Department has a music, art, 
crafts, and drama/video teacher, and there is a band and chorus. 

Lsarnlnt] through an Expanded Arts ProqrsB, Inc. (LEAP) has 
been active in Arts Partners in the district for nine years and 
has had a very successful record there* The preceding ysar a 
LEAP poet, and an artist working in video and draaa/language 
arts, had both held residencies at this school* However, ths 
district arts liaison said that a survey of the arts in ths 
district by the DeWitt Wallace Fund had deteniined that there was 
a dsarth of arts programs in ths district's elesentary schools, 
however, and the Arts Partners program at this school say be 
■oved to an elementary school in the district instead. 

The in-school coordinator was an assistant principal who had 
a professional interest in collaborative teaching projects and 
appeared to have given a lot of time to the Arts Partnsrs 
project. Hm said hs msets three or four times during a residency 
with the mrtist end teachers. Hs verified that the funding for 
ths Arts Partners residency came two-thirds from the Youth Bureau 
and one third from ths district* The in**school coordinator 
observed that having a professsionsi artist work with students 
gives the class a certain status. It makes what the students do 
**differsnt end special.** 
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Artist's backcjfroq ncj. The poet conduct inq the workshop had 
been teaching tor three years, tvo ot then in the Arts Partners 
program. He also taught poetry at the Lincoln Center Institute 
and playwright ing at a drug prevention program at N.V.U. He 
holds a B«A. in English literature and an H.F.A. in Theater 
Studies and Playwrighting. (See Appendix C-I.) 

Classes observed , ThiR Arts Partners residency was for 
seventh graders and was part of their regular English class. 
OR£A staff observed two of the three classes taught by the poet, 
(There had originally been a fourth class « but at the artist's 
request, he stopped working with that teacher after the first 
five classes.)* The first class was a ''heterogenous** class, 
while the second one was a special progress, or advanced class. 
A third class was not observed. The residency had been an 
unusually long one because there were two gaps of a Bonth for 
vacations, class trips, and tens intersessions. The artist was 



*He had refused to continue working with this teacher after 
the initial five sessions bacause he felt that she was not 
"^teasing** with hie and doing the follow*up with the classes that he 
expected har to do« The situation vaa particularly disturbing 
because the teacher had wanted to continue working with the artist 
and wrota a request of several pages to tha in*achool coordinator 
explaining why she felt that it was important to continue to have 
the artist work vith her class » citing several exaaplas of studant 
writing to show how such the students had gotten out of the 
artist's workshops. Tha situation was never referred to the arte 
agency adsinisterinq the residency. School adeinistrators decided 
that the artist's feelings on tha eatter were too strong; instead, 
they Mrely notified the agency that thera were scheduling changas, 
and that the artist would no longer be working with the second 
teacher. Thus, it appears that the arts agency was not given the 
opportunity to try whatever eeohanisM they aay have to deal with 
this kind of problee. 
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v«ry unhappy about the breaks in working with the students and 
was concerned that the OREA visit came lousediately after the end 
ot one of these breaks. 

WQ grKshcp activlties ^ The poet began the session by reviewing 
the concepts of netaphor, simile, personification, and imagery. 
After having students read some of their own poems and asking 
other students to identify the poetic mechanisms which had been 
used, he referred to several triplets* on the board. The 
students were then asked to characterize the lest Line of the 
triplet as a '^hcp, skip, or a juvp*** in tens of logic, from the 
first two lines. 

Working in groups of two, one ot the students was required to 
write a second line to the fitst line of love to hate, aay, or 
hear." A second student then had to create the last line. Some 
of these triplets were then read to th^ class, which decided if 
the third line was a hop, skip, or a jump from the first two. 

Both observed clamses were lively and somewhat noisy. The 
artist tried to direct the attention of the students with euch 
phrases as 'Taeten your seat belt^ and ^If you talk it away, you 
throw it away,** telling peoplm to raise their hands if they 
couldn't hear, and that they could not "dim** othmrm. The teacher 
who waa present in the cLaesrooB roamed around answering student 
questions and reinforcing what the poet had said. 

Yhl ^Ctitbritian^ Ctttoniingi* several weeks later, one of 
ths OWLk observers attended the "celebration** at the end of the 

* A triplet is a unit of three lines of verse. 
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rasjdency. At this event, each class met on the stage of the 
school auditorium, and students read their own worKs to each 
ether and were videotaped by the artist* (See also Appendix C*3.) 

In both the classroom and at th« performance, studonts were 
encouTciged to speak loudly and slowly, so that thftir peers could 
hear thsB. This eKperisnce in public reading gave the students 
not only public speaking and presentation skills, but also 
proiEoted their self -confidence in their own writing abilities, as 
their peers were supportive end encouraging* 
Artistes Response to the Program 

The poet had attended three or four hours of training one 
evening at LEAF. He thought that hearing how artists fron other 
disciplines taught was very infonaativa, but was concerned that 
the transition to the classroon and techniques in how to handle 
resistance from teachers were not addrassed. He said he would 
like to see classroom teachers participate in the workshops. 

He said that he tries to stress to students that they can 
coBUBunicate their ideas to their peers by writing and acquiring a 
knowledge of language , and that he would like artists and 
concerned school staff to eeet together to decide how to help 
students eiq[)ress ideas coherently. He cosjsented that he was very 
happy with the ""teaching partnership** he had with the one 
reeaining English teacher, and eentioned how they discussed 
classes and students by telephone. (See Appendiic C^2.) 

The only kinds of evaluation the poet used wee an inforsel 
portfolio of student works, and conferencing with the teacher on 
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individual students. He counsfillcd individual students and 
referred th« talented ones to other opportunities on his own 
initiative. He did not think that his program had a mechanisia 
for referral, or a scholarship fund, but found the district art» 
newsletter helpful in learning of local arts programs. (See also 
Appendix C-*3. ) 

Teacher » f Response to the Prpgram 

This was the teacher ^s first full year of teaching. She had 
a B.A. in conparative literature and languages and had done p pQ 
bono work in the arts (for the Brooklyn Museum, HOMAi New York 
City Ballet, etc.) when she worked for an advertising agency. 
While the Arts Partners residency this year had been the result 
of an assignnent rather than the result of her request , she was 
nonetheless happy with it. 

The teacher felt that there was substantial coordination with 
the artist. Eviiry time they had a class together, they talked on 
the phone about the strategy Cor the class ^ follow*up^ and 
particular students. She noted that she used him **as a 
consultant for discipline^ but also noted that the artist had 
needed some suggestions on how to work with these particular 
students. After several classes, she had a meeting with the 
artist to Indicate that what the students needed vas sustained 
attention to figurative language, escperience in writing, and 
attention and feedback in general. 

With a student load of 170 students, she found it extremely 
helpful to have a writer/poet, or even just another adult, give 
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the students seme attention, In light of the limited amount of 
time available for the language arts, she feels it is impossible 
to teach both literature and writing effectively. She thinks 
that an additional course specifically in writing would be good 
for students at this age, and also believes that the program 
"encourages then to write without feeling graded or judged-* 
writing for writing's sake.'* The teacher intends to give her 
students more opportunities to write creatively, and would like 
to work with more LEAP artists in the future. (See Appendix C«2.) 

studenta' Pttrcgptiona 

Questionnaires were administered to these students at the 
last minute at the '^Celebration'* and were not all completed. 
While limited time may have been responsible for the lack oC 
responses, the early adolescent age level may also have been a 
contributing factor. Nonetheless, the questionnaires showed an 
appreciation of the class (see Table 3). One girl wrote that she 
learned t 

. . . that I actually had writing ability « Before this class 
I didn't know or maybe was not sure I could write anything I 
liked enough to read in front of other people* 

There was strong support for the view that the best thing 

about the class was writing one's own work, with 15 of the 55 

students who responded to the question mentioning this* The 

first three sentences received a solid "Agree** vote, while the 

last two received a rating closer to ** agree** (2) than ^disagre.** 

1) I look forward to going to this class. 

2) I learn new ideas and ways to write in this class* 

3) I have started to write about things on my own. 

4) I have fun in this class. 

5) I would like to work with the artist again sometime. 
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Thm Ikmt school visiteci ty GREA was an alementary scnccl in 
thfi Wash incjtcr Heights area of northern Manhattan. A Chapter I 
school With a poverty tndax cf 52.7 percent, the school is a 
iarqe one utilized at 129% of capacity. The student population 
is 941 Hispanic, prisarily Dominican. Vfhen the OREK observer 
visited it, 1,430 students were registered; the in-^school 
coordinator indicated that the year before, over 1,740 had been 
registered, but that several hundred of these students had been 
transferred to a new school that had recently opened. 

This was the first year that the school had had an Arts ' 
Partners residency, which was paid for by a district grant. The 
m-school coordinator had selected the teachers to participate m 
the program. All participating teachers taught in the fifth 
grade; one of the classes was a **gifted'^ one. 

ClaiicopB Qbetrvatign 

The artist froa Voung Playwrights had been writing plays for 
sight years end had also directed and produced her own plays. 
She had worked with children for over six years, but had 
officially taught for only four* This was her first year with 
Arts Ptrtnera, end therefore har first at this school* She holds 
a B.A. in anthropology and an N.A. in Thaatar studiaa* (See 
Append i)( 1 . ) 

A dialitutive young woman, close to the physical else of the 
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fifth 9ka<i«rs t^Kj^^ht, th« artist t^fitisiid fco h4Vtt 411 cKcttlifint 

rat-l'^rt w(th thtt 8tiu4«ntfi. Iha thraa ciassfift which wer« cbs«rv«ii 
ty 3fitA occurr«'J on the n«i<t-to-the--laftt-day at th« r«(iid«ncy, 
and thm chilctrttn wars vary concerned that thsy ''wouldn't h4v« her 
any mcr*.^ [ndssd, 45 cf th« students nenticned havmq nora 
tis8 to work with th« artist as the thin<| that would BaR« ths 
class nicer. 

WorKghQB Activitritfi^ 

A clsarly tal«ntsd and snthusiastic individual, ths artist 
focused on the creation of dialogue • Concepts such the main 
event, the »ain character, plot, aotivation, problem, and 
resolution were stressed. The need to have action in a play (the 
^booB, booa, booa^ factor, as the playwright put it) and to 
continue to introduce new infomation were also enphasized. 

Students developed dialogue by the use of improvisation, 
with the class funct icing not only as an audience but also as 
contributors. These workshops gave the students the opportunity 
not only to write dialogues and plays and to act, but also to 
speak slowly, dearly^ and loudly in public. In the ^'gifted** 
cless a script had actually been written and circulated and 
formal rehaarsals had b«sn held. 

student partluipati in in the workshops was spirited and 
intense* The noise lavml was high, however, and teachers seldom 
if sver intervened to reducs the noise level or physical 
sMUbersnce. Indsedi there was almost no teacher involvement in 
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thtt c]i4fi&es. AH thr«« t«achets oki^servad stayttd m the back at 
the rocB and an:«ar«cJ to gra*i« etrjdents' wtiuten worK. 

Th0 pla/wright had attanddd an intensive ymmk* % traininq in 
the fiuniser sponsoriid by Voung Pla/vriqhts. She found the active 
aspect of learning;, which the proqran called **writinq on your 
feet/* to have been the poet valuable part of the ekperience. 
She found the least valuable part to have been the wani*up 
eKerciees, emce th« older children in the clesuee ehe taught 
refused to do then. (See Appendix C*2.) 

The artist had dons two other Arts Partners residencies during 
the school year before coving to this school. In ths Initial 
rssldency she had set flret with the teachers to discuss the 
proqrsM, and had integrated their feedback In her plans. This 
had not happened in the second residency, and she felt that ^*a 
MchanlsB to ensure artist/teacher co-ordination [should] be 
established." (See also Appendix C-I.) 

Part of the problem with teacher participation in the 
current residency vay have stsMied froa the fact the district 
Liaison had not been available tu coordinate btttwesn the agency 
and the eohool. In any event, the artint stressed that ths 
teachers needed to participate sore with her ^abuve all else 
Also It's important to know ths expectafciona of ths claseroos 
teacher and what ths teacher IntenUs to do ones tha rssldsncy is 
ovsr • 

The playwright said that shs triss to snuourage students who 
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ummm talontad 4nd to **point them in an appropriate direction.** 
Her acjency has piQfirams to direct students to, but not a 
schclarship fund that uhm is aware of. (Se« also Appendix C-3.) 
She felt that Arts (Partners is a great program, and conmented 
thati 

. , . the more programs kids have like this, the more they 
begin to see that ^art** doesn't have to be something 
separate from their lives. 4 

Teachers' Response to the Program 

Although three classes were observed , only one teacher was 
available to be interviewed by OREA. This teacher had be^n 
teaching for 15 years'*-eight or nine years at this particular 
school. This was ^er first experience with Arts Partners, 
although she had participated in a collaboration with the Harlem 
School of the Arts at a previous school. Her background was in 
mathematics, not the arts, although she enjoyed th« latter. 

The teacher had attended tha Arts Partners orientation, and 
found the general overview and learning what was expected of the 
children to have been the most valuable. Shm would like to see 
more hands-on-training with materials in future staff develop* 
ment, and would also like to have the students perforoi a mini- 
play am a culmination of their Arte Partnmrm experimnce. 

She fmlt that there was follow-up with the artist^ and that 
she had intmgrated what the students had learnmd with their 
reading and planned to do more. (See Appendix B-3.) Thm teacher 
felt that the residmncy had strengthened thm students^ reading 
and writing capabiliti«:s by increasing thmir enthusiasm and self- 
esteem as a result of their knowing that thmy can do wmll. She 
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had discov^rad that th« students had non-v«rbai abilities, such 
as acting, and that th«y ars intsrescttd in discovarinq new 
things. (See also Appendix B-4 . ) 

She stated that there wae not an existing assessisent procedure 

for Arte Partners at the school, however. 

The teacher said that her class had had a difficult year 

because of saverai changes that had occurred in the teaching 

staff, and that the Artc^ Partners playwright ing residency had 

helped pull it together and give it a sense of unity. She 

described Arts Partners as '^a wonderful program.** 

Students^ Perceptions 

Students reported that they had learned how to write plays 

and act, and had gained confidence in their own abilities (see 

Table 4). Some of the comments nicely express the attitudes of 

new discovered self-confidence among the students: 

I found out that I am not shy when I am on stage . • 
that I am a good actor, 

I havm Imi^rned the meaning of words [and] that if I work 
really hard I can write good plays. 

The best thing about playwright ing class is that you can 
write your own plays. Your ideas are recognised. 

As several of the other groups of students had indicated, 

the thing that would make the class even nicer was "more time 

with the artist," The personal affection for the ertiat wae 

expressed by many student! , one of whom stated, 

Nothing can make this class nicer than it is. our teacher 
haa alwaya been nice with ua, I'll like to have her for the 
reat of the year. 

Their level of happineaa with the program waa the higheat 
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4Bcnq thm thrtte uppsr qrades which sharsd tho sa»o basic 

quttst lonnairtt. Thm foHowinq statements received ratings between 

(^i "strongly aqree** and k 2 ^ ''agree": 
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III. IMPi tMH^J A] SON ISSrES 

The case studies oof^iu i t J l:y ^:Uk.k icveaied a number of 
ccrmricn iiLpiemeraat lou lissuew, whi<h are discussed below. 
ARIIST PREFARAIION iit^yiiCi^ 

The artists ptovided to the schools by the Arts Partners 
proqrdn received varying amounts ot training Cor their work in 
the schools. Wliile two arts agencies (Studio in a School and 
Vounq Playwrights) gave artists a week of intensive training, and 
Young Audiences (the African drumming program at the Bronx 
elementary school) individually tailored training to the artists' 
needs, LEAP provided only one evening's training to the poet at 
the Queens intermediate school. While it is impossible to draw 
sweeping conclusions from this small a sample, it appeared to the 
OREA observers that the artists in the first three programs 
showed far more confidence in their teachingi and regularly 
referred to the information they had acquired in their training 
when discussing problems they had encountered « than did the 
artist who had only one evening of preparation. 

None of the four artists was aware of a echolarehip program 
provided by their srfcs agency for talented students they night 
identify during their residencies, and only the Voung Playwrights 
artist kjiew of any programs run by their agency to which they 
could refer students* Nonetheless , most of the srtiets epoke of 
their individusl efforte to counsel and enooursge talented 
students. 
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TKACHg:R/AJ^TiST RErA rioNSHiPS 

Onm ot th« major findings of this study was that thera w«re 
substantial comnunicat ion problems batvoan artists and sorno 
teachers, while artists were generally very happy with their 
^'teaming partnerships" with teachers who actively participated in 
supporting them when they taught and who acted as co- or sub- 
teachers, three of the four artists were deeply unhappy about the 
teachers who did not participate in workshop activities , and/or 
did not do follovup activities with the classes in their 
absence. Only the highly experienced educator/musician in the 
Bronx was unperturbed by the non**participation of one of the 
teachers he worked with. 

There wore several surprising discoveries connected to this 
finding regarding communication problems between artists and 
teachers. First of all^ of the four passive teachers who were 
identified, the two who were interviewed by OREA were extremely 
supportive of the arts and the artist, and had attended the Arts 
Partners orientation workshops. They felt very positively about 
Arts Partners and had no idea that the artists were unhappy with 
their relationships with them. The third passive teacher, with 
whom the Queens artist had refused to continue to work, had also 
thought the classes were going well, and wrote an extensive meso 
requesting that she be permitted to continue working with the 
ai^tist. On the other hand, none of the three teachers who the 
artists felt were outstanding had attended the Arts Partners 
orientation meetings. Apparently the real difference between the 
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passive and thfi active teachers was one at personality and was 
not due to m lack of orientation or training, per se . 

Another surprising finding was that none of the artists 
appeared to have complained about the problems with the teachers 
to their agency. The artists in Brooklyn and Manhattan were 
apparently suffering silently, although they were glad to talk 
about the problems when asked by OREA observers. The Queens 
artist had brought the issue to the attention of the in-school 
coordinator by refusing to work with the teacher anymore* In 
none of these cases had the arts agency been notified of a 
problem. Therefore, it appears that if mechanisms for dealing 
with this problem exist at the agency level, these mechanisms are 
too far up the chain of command to make a difference. 

One in-school coordinator suggested that the situation could 
be improved if there were a meeting of the artist, the partici- 
pating classroom teachers, the in-school coordinator, and the 
agency administrator at the beginning of the residency, where 
goals and expectatione might be discussed, such a meeting would 
supplement individual artist/teacher meetings. 

other solutions include alerting the artists to the differ- 
rent kinde of psrionalitiee and teaching styles they might 
encounter among teachers, and training them in coping strategies 
and negotiating techniques to deal with the situation. The 
orientation session for teachers and school administrators should 
include information on what kind of support and behavior the 
artist expects from the teacher, and should spell out what makes 
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a "teaming partnorship" successful. 

FVA[t'ATION/ASS£SSMFN T PROCEDURES 

Both th0 artist and taachttrs at the Brooklyn S.I.A.S. 
program stated that exhibitions and the collection ot sketches 
from the children were the only means of assessment used with the 
children* Both teachers at this school used the term **portrolto 
assessment,*' but it was not clear whether the term meant more 
than just keeping a file of the students' art work, several 
work-shops on portfolio assessment for Arts Partners participants 
were held during the 1992**199J school year. However, these 
workshops were attended only by district arts liaisons and arts 
agency administrators, and not by artists and teachers. 

At the three other schools, there seemed to be no formal 
assessment procedure. The poet in Queens referred to portfolio 
assessment (also undefined) and discussions with the classroom 
teacher as evaluation mechanisms, while the teacher only answered 
that she collected the student writings and did know of any 
assessment procedure. The playwright and the teacher in 
Manhattan and the musician in the Bronx all said that they have 
no formal student evaluation procedures, while the Bronx teacher 
said that only teachsr evaluations were used. (See Appendix B-30 

IMPACT QH STUDENT PERyPRMAWCE 

The tMohsrs and artists were asked to indicate how arts 
education had affsctsd the studsnts in specified **academic and 
artistic^ and ^personal and social growth^ categories, using a 
scale from 1 to 5, with 5 bsinq ths highsst rating. (In 1991- 
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1992, the artists and teachers who had been interviewed had used 
a 10-point scale, with 10 being the highest rating. Interest- 
ingly enough, these two quite different sets of teachers and 
artists both gave their highest ratings to areas in the category 
of student "personal and social growth." 

1992-1993 1991-1992 
(1-5) (1-10) 

Developing self confidence and esteem 5 9.7 

Increasing their ability to cooperate 5 9.5 
with others 

Developing a personal point of view 4.7 9.6 

Analyzing and interpreting 4.7 9.1 

Increasing their ability to express 4*6 9.6 

themselves verbally 

In 1992-1993, evaluators compared the responses of the 
artists and the teachers (see Appendix A-1) • In nine out of 14 
cases, the teachers rated the achievements of the students more 
highly than the artists did. In two of the remaining five cases, 
both groups gave similar rankings. Since the teachers usually 
have a better total picture of the students and their progress 
than the artists do, it may be reasonable to assume that the 
students get more out of their Arts Partners experience than the 
artists may realize* 

gPIWIQWS ABOUT HHP CAM TEACH ART 

Evaluators also asked the artists and teachers a number of 
questions about the degree of importance that their school 
assigns to the arts (see Appendix A-2). The statement that 
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classroom teachers can teach art after receiving training from 
artists received the highest overall rating (4.2) by these two 
groups of professionals, although the artists expressed a higher 
level of agreement with this assertion (4.5) than the teachers 
(4.0) did. There was less agreeoent about the statement that 
teachers could teach art unassisted, although the artists again 
felt nore positively about this prospect (3.5) than the teachers 
did (2.4). This slight statistical edge of artists being more 
confident in the teachers than the teachers themselves continued 
to be evident in the slight additional fraction of teachers (1.8) 
who believed that only art specialists should teach art compared 
to the artists who believed the same (1»75). 

OPINIONS ON ARTS EDUCATION POLICIES 

Teachers' opinions on arts education positions were also 
solicited (Appendix A-2) • All agreed that: 

1) Arts education should be part of every child ^s regular 
curriculum. (4; .6) 

2) Arts education is a means of developing social/ 
interpersonal and intellectual skills. (4.8) 

3) In addition to the existing art curriculum, there should 
be separate courses or experiences in schools for the 
artistically talented. (4.5) 

They were less in agreement (2.8) as to whether allocation of 

funds should focus on the *^three R's** in tines of budgetary 

crisis. 

STUDENT RESTOMSES 

The students at all four schools gave the OREA observers very 
positive responses to questions about the;lr experiences with the 
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various Arts Partners programs (see Table D**!) • Their responses 
to several of the open-ended questions were even more 
encouraging. They demonstrated appropriate vocabulary and a 
working knowledge of the art. These questionnaires not only 
reflected an enthusiasm for the classes, but sometimes also a 
rather touching, new-*found self-confidence. Even when there were 
situations in which teachers, administrators, and artists did not 
communicate adequately, the students were still delighted with 
the program, and felt that they had gained a great deal of 
knowledge, exper-^ience, and self-esteem. 

The English teacher in Queens summed up the feelings of many 
of the staff who were interviewed when she suggested that Arts 
Partners programs succeed so well because they provide a role 
model who also takes an interest in the students and their work. 
Not only was Arts Partners a positive encounter with the arts for 
the children, but it was usually a positive encounter with an 
adult as well. 
THE SCHOOL ARTS CONTEXT 

Most of the schools visited by OREA did not appear to have 
specific school policies on the arts. Two, however, had a talent 
department with four teachers each<-<-the Queens middle school and 
the Bronx elementary school. The Manhattan elementary school had 
two arts cluster teachers r one of whom who worked with ESL 
students. The Brooklyn school had only the Arts Partners 
residency. This latter school more accurately reflects the 
situation of most New York City elementary schools, two-thirds of 
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which do not havQ either music or art teachers. At all the 
schools, the Arts Partners program was paid for by district 
funds; at one school, the program was partially paid for by the 
Department of Youth Services. In total, this suggests that arts 
education is largely the purview of special funded programs. 
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IV. CONCLUSIOriS MID RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCLUSIONS 

Arts Partners programs ar^ an fi^cailont sr arce of artistic 
instruction for both studttntii and tttachflrs, and a superb 
mechanism for helping studonts gain bdI f "-ttstasm and confidence. 
Perfonnance arts, such as playvrlghtinq, music, and writing 
poetry that is read aloud, allow chlldmn to experience success 
in new ways, while exhibits of the visual arts give the students 
similar positive reinforcement* 

The Arts Partners structure emphasizes a "teaming partner- 
ship" between artists and classroom teachers. Many artists and 
teachers work well together, but sometimes a lack of communi- 
cation among administrators and between the artists and some of 
the classroom teachers impedes the formation of the close artist/ 
teacher relationship that Arts Partners hopes to create* Tea*- 
chers with more passive personalities tended not to work as 
closely with the artist as the artist would have liked and the 
program model dictated* Yet these teachers were often the same 
teachers who had attended the Arts Partners orientation, while 
the teachers that the artists had successfully teamed with had 
not. This Bay suggest that strategies ot teacher involvement 
need to be mase more explicit in the orientation. It may also 
mean that the teachers' voluntary participation and initial 
motivation plays a greater role than any training that may be 
provided, and that these should be the pre-^eminent bases for 
teacher selection and participation in the program. 
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Assessment procedures at the school level appeared to be 
quite informal. While a few teachers mentioned carrying out 
por folio assessment, it vas not possible to determine whether 
they mdant more than just keeping a file of student work. Other 
staff members mentioned exhibitions and discussions between the 
artist and the teacher about students, but still others said that 
there was no evaluation procedure at all. Teachers and artists 
alike did not perceive their discussions with students as a 
component of alternative assessment. 

Both the artists and teachers gave the highest possible 
rating to the statements that the arts help students develop self 
confidence and esteem and increase their ability to cooperate 
with others* These statements had also received high ratings in 
the 1992-93 program evaluation* The teachers also felt strongly 
that the arts should be part of every child's regular curriculum. 
Vet artists indicated greater confidence in the ability of 
classroom teachers to teach art unassisted or after receiving 
training from art specialist than the teachers did themselves. 

The students appeared deeply involved and happy with their Arts 
Partners classes and oftan asked to have more time with the 
artist. Evan in thoaa caaas where the artist was unhappy about 
the lack of communication with the teacher, both the children and 
the teacher seemed delighted with the program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the conclusions and other findings in this 
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evaluation, OR£A recomaencis that program planners and 



administrators: 

• in the orientation session, stress the kind of behavior and 
activity level that is expected of teachers in the art 
workshop, the different ways that they are expected to 
communicate with artists about the students, and the options 
available for reinforcing arts skills with students when the 
artist is not present. 

• ensure that the artist, in**school coordinator, agency 
administrator^ and teachers meet together at the beginning 
of the residency to discuss goals and expectations 
(including the nature of the artist/teacher teaching 
relationship) , and that artist/teacher meetings also occur. 
A letter of commitment which spells out in a simple manner 
what each party's obligations are, signed by all parties at 
the beginning of the residency, would greatly aid and 
encourage communication and cooperation. 

• Whenever possible, provide a single room for fine arts 
residencies with art materials to reduce logistical 
problems. 

• encourage the arts agencies to provide about a week of 
training to the artists who will be going into the schools, 
including training on how best to work with variaties of 
teachers and teaching styles; 

• consider developing a directory of programs available to 
talented students (even though every arts agency may not 
have a program that talented students can be referred to) • 
It would aJLso be useful to give artists a letter to send to 
parents of talented students, which they could personalize. 

• support a pilot program in portfolio assessment, to be 
implemented in the Arts Partners program in the 1993-1994 
year. 
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APPENDIX A-1 



Ratings of Ways in Which Art Education Affects 
Student Performance 
1992-93 
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APPENDIX A-1 
Arts Partntrs 1992*1993 
Indication of Ways Arts Education Affactt Student Ptiformanca 
Ratings According to Staff Expsrisncss and Obssrvatlon* 
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APPENDIX A-2 

Staff Ratings of Importance of Arts Education 

1992-93 
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APPENDIX B 

C.A.C. Staff Survey Results 
Teacher Interviews 
1992-93 
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APPENDIX C 
Staff Survey Results 
Artist Interviews 
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APPENDIX D 
Arts Partners 1992-1993 
Student Questionnaires 
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